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ABSTRACT 



Despite current interest in the field of teaching 
English as a foreign language, there is still cause for 
dissatisfaction with the training of EEL teachers, both in D ritain 
and abroad. The author presents, in the form of a "duologue, " some 
pertinent views from a variety of sources, and stresses the need for 
a more realistic approach to teacher- training. A training course is 
regarded here as inadequate if it does not embrace ample training and 
guidance in such "bread-and-butter" matters as class discipline, 
backboard presentation, conducting oral and group work. Planning and 
correcting homework, arranging extramural activities, overseeing 
exercise books and various projects, makinq visual aids and using 
them, handiina film-projectors, and advice on dealing with specific 
teaching items. Above all, the teacher must be shown how to plan his 
work so that he is able to conserve his vital energy, ^he trainee 
should not be developed as a future textbook writer; his valuable 
training time should not be consumed by the "barren practice of 
note-taking" ; his training should be based on seminars or discussion 
groups rather than lectures. Even the tradition of the demonstration 
class should be re-examined. The discipline of linguistics should not 
be confused with the art of language teaching. Fmphasis on linguistic 
theory can be justified only if it conduces to successful classroom 
practice. ( AM M) 
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Despite current interest in the field of teaching English as a foreign 
language, there is still cause for a good deal of dissatisfaction with the 
training of E?L teachers, hoth in Britain and abroad. In the following 
duologue, our imaginary protagonist and deuteragonist— Alwyn Preece and Jus- 
tin Davenport — bring together some pertinent views on this subject gleaned 
from a variety of sources. Davenport obligingly serves as a foil for the 
presentation of Preeoe's remarks which consist, in the main, of an anthology 
of quotations compiled to express, expand, bolster and lend authority to his 
own views. 

As in any created dialogue, from 'the Platonic to the Shavian, the drift 
of the conversation is contrived by the author for his own purposes, but it 
is hoped that the reader will not therefore assume that Preece is tilting at 
any but the real windmills arising from Davenport's provocative contribution 
and his aim in this Imaginary world is clearly that he might by opposing end 
them. 



ALWYN PREECE: Recent advances in linguistics and psychological theories 

have certainly caused some unrest in the teaching profession. The language 
teacher who tries to keep abreast nowadays is perforce left somewhat bewildered 
by the flux and change of progress. Wardhaugb sums it up when he writes: 

A reading of the recent history of teaching English to 
speakers of other languages and of many of the reoent books 
and articles on specific pedagogical issues will alert the 
reader to the fact that the present state of the art may 
be characterized by the word uncertainty . This uncertainty 
arises from the current ferment in those disciplines which 
underlie second language teaohing: linguistics, psyohology, 
and pedagogy. The uncertainty is also reflected in teacher 
training and in those materials whioh are being produced 
for classroom use. 
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JUSTIN DAVENPORT: The language teacher might well sympathize with the 

student at the Institute for Advanced Studies at Princeton who was quoted as 
saying on leaving a seminar: 

"Wonderful! Everything we knew about pshyics last week isn't 
true!" 
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^Ronald Wardhaugh. "Teaching English to Speakers of Other Languages: 

The State of the Art." ERIC Clearinghouse for Linguistics, Aug 1 969 ED 030119 
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PREBCE: The changes have not been all that radical, you know. Valdman 

maxes this very point when he describes what a Hip Van Winkle would find on 
awaking from a sleep begun in the earlier part of this century: 

Chances are that our newly awakened colleague would not 
feel particularly out of place in toost of the FL classrooms 
he would visit. To be sure, he would gaze in awed bonder 
at the language labs and some of tire portable gadgets that 
deans, principals and district superintendents would proudly 
display to him. But our colleague transported three decades 
into the future would discover that the true primary objec- 
tives of FL teachers are still today those that they were in 
the 1930*8* the ability to inderstand literary texts and to 
compose grammatically correct sentences. The more immediate 
objectives of teachers are still to cover the assigned text 
in the allotted time. Textbooks, in turn, attempt to treat 
all the principal grammatical features of the language and to 
expose the Stident to an extensive vocabulary so that he will 
be suitably prepared for various comprehensive examinations, 
for it is on the basis of the students' performance in these 
examinations that the teacher's competence and the efficiency 
of the teaching programme are determined. Our visitor would 
also be pleased to note that the instruction is still teacher- 
directed, even when studentB temporarily vacate a classroom 
for the language laboratory. Instruction still proceeds in 
lockstep fashion; not only do all students progress through 
material at the same rate but they are also expected to dem- 
onstrate parallel acquisition of proficienoy in all skills, 
for it would not ooour to most present-day toaohers that a 
given student might have a comprehension knowledge of, say, 
Lesson Six, but a speaking control of Lesson Four. Next to 
the teacher, the textbook is the primary teaching component; 
the material recorded on the tapes or discs simply contains 
part of the material printed in the book. Finally, the in- 
structional prooeBB is determined by the teacher's (or the 
textbook author's) conception of how a second language is 
learned in the formal classroom situation rather than by the 
student '8 own behavior. 

I might add, too, that question-and-answer sessions still provide the core 
of language lessons; many of the old drills have returned in new guise, 
suoh as the transformation of active statements to the passive voice. 

DAVENPORT: Perhaps so. But you may be somewhat misled by the inevi- 

table time-lag between net* theories and their praotieal realization. I am 
convinced we are due for a revolution in language teaching — it may even 
have begun already. 

PREBCE: Your claim begs oertain amplification, but at least it gives 

tbs lie to discontent with the present state of affairs . Far-reaching changes 
are still needed, and nowhere are they more urgently required than in teach- 
er-training centres both in Britain and abroad. Much of what is offered by 
by these establishments is largely irrelevant to the needs of the future 
teacher. I fully agree with Banathy^when she asserts that* 

With very few exceptions, current statements of objectives 
for teacher education usually denote the out-of -class, rather 
than the in-class performance of the teacher. 



^Albert Valdman, "Toward a Better Implementation cf the Aduic-Lingual Approach" 
^Bela E. Banathy, "The Design of Foreign Language Teacher Education." Modem 
language Journal. Vol. Ill, No. 8, Dec. 1968 
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DAVEUP03T: Are you implying that future teachers are "being overtrained? 



PHEECE: Not exactly; you seem to have missed the point. Our priorities 

are off-balance. Trainees are persistently instructed in the wrong aspects 
insofar a3 the types of training hear little relation to subsequent practices. 
Just glance through a current edition of the booklet on academic courses in 
Great Britain relevant to the teaching of English as a second language and 
you will gain some idea what I mean. Considerable attention is paid to the 
theoretical underpinnings at the expensg of the more relevant practical 
aspects of classroom teaching. Valdman makes a similar plea for a readjust- 
ment of emphasis when he reminds us that: 

While no efficient teaching of language first and letters 
second is possible without them, the concentration on the 
inanimate and external components of foreign language in- 
struction has diverted attention from its more fundamental 
components: time, the role of the teacher, the nature of 
the foreign language learning process, and — oh yes — the 
student. 

DAVEHPOHT: Then you would contend that, generally speaking, TEFL 

training is neglecting the essentials? 

PHEECE: What I am concerned with is a more realistic approach to 
teacher-training. Our sights must not be set too high. Many such courses 
may last no more than one academic year, which leaves little enough time 
for even a modicum of the practical work related to real, not ideal 
conditions, which Bhould surely ha acknowledged as a priority. No teaohing 
course can he regarded as adequate if it does not embrace ample training 
and guidance in suoh bread-and-butter matters as: class discipline, black- 
board presentation, conducting oral and group work, planning and correcting 
homework, arranging extra-mural activities, ensuring that pupils set out 
their exercise hooks properly, engaging them on various projects, making 
visual aids and using them in actual contexts, handling film-projectors, as 
well as advice on dealing with apecific teaching items, for example, new 
structures, reading, dictation, comprehension, dialogues, spelling, hand- 
writing, and so on. Above all, the teaoher must be shown how to plan his 
work so that he ie able to conserve his vital energy. If the teaoher were 
slavishly to follow the recommendations doled out in many teaching' courses 
at present, his strength would be so taxed that his useful working life 
would be reduced to about 5 years! 

MVENPOHT: But with the time shortage in training, would not a theo- 
retical orientation serve the teacher better as a guideline in adapting his 
methods to his own teaching situation? An abstract approach is more flexible 
because it is less committed than a mainly practical one. 

PREECE: A paltry defence for present deficiencies which, by the way, 
are not confined to TEFL training. Stuffing the learner with theory merely 
invites regurgitation— it is no substitute for real training. Holbrook* 
speaks for us all when, referring to the preparation of English teachers 
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for native speakers of the language, he asserts: 

Yet while these essential disciplines are neglected 
student teachers are spending weary hours at lectures on 
"psychology, " "education," "aims and methods," and "English 
lit.," taking useless notes, which they put aside until the 
time comes to he examined on them. They simply practise their 
training in flanelling examiners. Even the assumption behind 
such work is wrong—that hy "knowing" a few facts, theories and 
precepts intellectually, a teacher can direct his work in a 
living context subsequently, by conscious application of the 
tenets of "reason." The assumptions behind such instruction are 
that the relationship between "knowledge" and living is direct 
and simple, whereas there is only a confused and complex rela- 
tionship as I have suggested between people’s intellectual 
knowledge and their inward dynamics. 

I have always felt that too many coi*3es of initial training mistakenly 
assume that the trainee is raw material waiting to be developed as a future 
textbook writer. Although this may impress authorities and even the trainee 
himself, it is entirely unrealistic. Pew teachers have the skill or time for 
textbook writing. If we are frank with ourselves we will realize that even 
the injunction to prepare individual classes regularly and thoroughly is 
crying for the moon; with a timetable of 5 hours a day, 5 days a week as 
a minimum, together with the correction of homework, the teacher is too 
overburdened to entertain the fulfillment of this chore. How many of our 
trainees will ever be prepared to dedicate all their waking hours to the 
profession? The most we can reasonably expect is the ability to select an 
appropriate text or, of greater importance, to adapt and interpret an 
unsatisfactory one. For even an outmoded text is better than no text at all — 
it will at least form a basis for the novice teacher’s adaptations, and 
serve as a rough check on his progress. Despitg the obvious drawbacks entailed 
in putting all our eggs in one basket, training ceitferes abroad might well 
break with tradition by directing their work to the handling of a specific 
set of texts available locally, instead of dealing in vague generalities. 

Ve cannot hope for originality or resource from the inexperienced teacher, 
unless he is provided with some practical basis on which to build, no matter 
how unsound. 

DAVENPOBT: But what is behind all this? Why should teacher- training be 
so often wide of th€ mark? 

PREECE: Largely because it_has been dodged by the bugbear of academic 
respectability. Very many training centres are attached to university depart- 
ments of education. To retain status in an academic world, training has become 
dominated by things theoretical, with a mere dash of practical work thrown in 
as a sop for dissenters. It is the examination which fequently looms large in 
this training. Let me quote further form Eolbook's pene tra t ing's tudy ; so much 
of what he describes is sympotomatic of our own ills: 

Such disastrous consequences of the examination system come 
becuase they cure based on an essential pretence — that students 
ore capable of much more than they are really capable of. It is 
syllabus which gas the prestige, not the needs of the young 
growing person. 







David Holbrook. Op. eit., 



p. 89. 
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You know, there is something falsely reassuring about the starkly 
printed syllabus. We delight in finding what is essentially amorphous 
material being neatly tied up in handy bundles; it engenders a comforting 
sf/asb of power over the subject master, and a sense of completeness, too. 

The sweeping claims and enticing promises of the syllabus are such stuff 
as the dreams of educational bodies made on. 

DAVENPORT: Yes, but we must somehow systematize the process of teacher- 
training. 

PREECE: Indeed, but in doing so we should force ourselves to undertake 
some fundamental rethinking. Holbrook's suggestions provide an admirable 
starting point. Here is some more of his sound advice: 

We can, certainly, ask some fundamental questions about the 
content of education courses. How much, for instance, do 
lectures on psychology, the history, aims and methods of 
education, and ths rest, contribute to the student teacher 1 
capacities? As an educational experience in themselves, 
cannot such lextures sometimes be irrelevant and even a 
bad influence? They imply by example that the teaching process 
is more "objective" than it ever really can be — and that edu- 
cation is taking in, taking notes. S^ch questions have as 
yet hardly begun to be asked. 

He later affirms this conviction when he writes af a woman trainee: 

Of course, some of her discoveries .could only be made through 
experience. But is is her education which to somejextent misled 
ho?, in encouraging her to suppose that in her relationship 
with children her reactions ever oculd be "rational" or even 
"consistent." Or that situations in real life—whether in teach- 
ing or not—could ever be met by "calm, rational thinking," or by 
"being philosophical. 11 A classroom situation, like a critical 
family situation, comes suddenly upon one, and one has to live 
through it, from hand to mouth, relying upon one's intuitive 
powers (as a mother does with a baby)* This is not what man 3 [q 
lectures on the theories of education and psychology imply. 

DAVENPORT: I recall Roethke^ revealing a similar sentiment in one of 
his lectures: 

Great teachers are not necessarily systematic thinkers. The very 
act of teaching is against this. 

For teaching is one of the central moraterieo, in spite of itB 
great body of unessential lore, its professors of silly pro- 
cedure, the assemblers of material Iboser than newspaper. 



® & 10 David Holbrook. Op. cit., pp. 10 & 29* 

^ Theodore fioethke. Mentioned in : "Profiles of American Authors," English 
Teaching Forum , No. 3* May-June 1969* VS. Information Agency. 
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I oust admit that I have always suspected the efficacy of the lecture method 
for trainee teachers. It is a vestige from the days when there were not enough 
books to go round. 

PREECE: Worse still, it is an anachronism from the time when there were 
no books at all! Advances in programmed learning have positively shown us 
the ineffectiveness of a teaching method which mistakenly presupposes that 
the learner can be, and already has been, trained to learn through subjection 
to hourly chunks of information, with no arrangement for immediate feedback. 
Lecturing, and a lot of what passes for teaching in schools too, is not 
teaching at all, but a cumbersome form of intelligence test in which the 
listener is not taught, though he is expected to learn. I am in complete 
agreement with the Cambridge polymath, Eduardo de Bono's view of education, 
summed up by his motto: "No-one has to listen." As far as teacher-training 
is concerned, I would dogmatically state that what is contained in appropriate 
texts, set out clearly and concisely, should remain there. The student may be 
directed to it if necessary, but valuable class-time should not be consumed by 
the barren practice of note-taking. Of more immediate import is practical 
guidance based on the fruits of the tutor's classroom experience — providing, 
of course, that he boasts such experience! 

DAVENPORT: But lectures convey what cannot be found in textbooks. 

PREECE: Possibly. Yet so often they represent no more than variations on 
a theme. However, my main objeotion is that as a device for training the teach- 
er, the lecture is worthless. 

DAVENPORT: Surely, lectures embody some advantages too? 

PREECE: Yes, they do, if you mean that they avoid the self-effacement 
involved in direct participation with our students. Lecturing about skills 
rather than being engaged in their inculcation is playing safe. It is much 
easier to talk about teaching than to demonstrate it, just as there is more 
effort required in equipping learners with a fluent command of a language 
than in plying them with descriptive facts about it. 

The lecture system, too, helps oope with the problem of staffing insti- 
tutions. By an unfortunate paradox, progression within the teaching profession 
all too often leads out of it and into administration. The experienced and 
successful teachers who are in such short demand are replaced by lecturers. 

You know, there is a great deal of truth in the old dictum that those who are 
interested in their subject become lecturers, and those who are interested in 
teaching become teachers. Yet university teacher- training schemes in Britain 
still maintain preference for accepting the honors graduate, the more academ- 
ically inclined. There are so many quite intellectually mediocre people who 
are naturally endowed with the knack of teaching just anything they know. 

Some of the most effective EFL teachers I have seen never even entered upon 
sixth-form work during their schooldays. 

DAVENPORT: And some of the worst teachers I have encountered also fall 
in this category. 

PREECE: Whieh proves that academic prowess is not a reliable guide to 
suooess as a teacher. Many of uc rewall from our schooldays the erudite master 
who bored us to tears. There is a great deal of plain intellectual snobbery 
involved in selecting those we wish to train as teachers, although it is 
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abundantly clear that school teaching is not an academic profession. In 
soma ways it is a pity that we have to he educated adults, who have presum- 
ably put away childish things before we are launched, on our teaching careers. 
Few of ua retain the Dickensian capacity to project ourselves imaginatively 
into the child's shoes — a very necessary quality for the teacher to possess. 
Vhat a humbling and salutary experience it would be if we were all periodically 
placed at the receiving end of instruction by being subjected to the learning 
of an unfamiliar tongue! 

DAVENPORT: Tell me then: If you had free rein, how would you redesign the 
training of the EFL teacher? 

PEERCE: Well, that is a broad topic which I can treat only summarily today. 
I am inclined to believe that a Cartesian rejection of all preconceived notions 
might bo in order as a preliminary step. We would thus ask ourselves some basic 
questions, such as whether a mother bird ever taught a fledgeling to fly by an 
extensive course in aerodynamics, or whether the Olympic sprinter is trained to 
run by a series of lectures on the physiology of muBcular co-ordination. 

DAVENPORT : These trite comparisons are odious! I have heard and read ever 
so many such crude and ingenuous analogies in recent years. 

PREECE: Yet they are odoriferous to the long-suffering trainee! They high- 
light the fundamental difference between competence and performance— knowledge 
of a skill on one hand, and practical ability in that skill on the other. Once 
we have established this important distinction, then we can proceed to a con- 
sideration of teacher- training based on common sense. I might remind you that 
though a child may be able to recite by heart the few moves involved in mount- 
ing and riding a bycycle, this offers us no assurance that ^ will nffy tumble 
on his first olumsy attempts to do so. Let me quote Banathy again: 



...if we systematically observe what the foreign language 
teacher actually is tc do in the foreign language class, and 
if we describe this performance in specific terms, than we 
have a valid line of departure for building a programme which 
will eventually lead to the attainment of the kind of perfor- 
mance desired or described. 



Training should be based on seminars; these discussion groups would preclude 
lectures. In fact, as suggested by Holbrook, training demands centring on the 
classroom. The best way to learn anything is to do /£ty. There ought to be little 
discrepancy between the way the trainee is trained and the way he will be 
eventually expected to teach. The example of good teaching tends to generate 
good teachers. Furthermore, particularly in the foreign institution, the 
candidate should be regarded as a future teacher from theday he embarks upon 
his cousse of training — the art of teaching is not something to be foisted 
on him in his final year or in odd moments of teaching practice; it es 



a more consistent and continuous process. This is exactly what Holhruoa. 



Holbrook 1 ^ offers a basically identical appeal 



What I shall suggest here is a syllabus based on experience— 
based essentially on work with children and the observation of 



children 



followed by seminars 



with those who have shared these experiences, who have ltad a 
little more experience of life, and who know a liutle more than 
the student. 





recommends when he writes 



So one considerable change which seems to me urgently 
needed is for the student teacher to have much more ex- 
perience, early in his courre, of teaching children — 
and then afterwards, instead of lectures, to have real 
seminars, to disc;ies the nature of children (and of Man) 
from the experience of the classroom. • . 

DAVENPORT: And what about the demonstration class? Where would this 
fit into your scheme of things? 

PREECE: I we expecting that to crop up sooner or later. You tend to be 
much more conservative than I am. Call me an inconoclast, if you will, but I 
am convinced that even the tradition of the demonstration class calls for 
reconsideration. Unless it reveals daily progress by comprising a series of 
demonstrations on consecutive days, with a class the demonstrator knows well, 
then such an isolated performance tends to be converted into either a spec- 
tacular ahowpiece or an embarrassing farce — both displays being uncharacter- 
istic of what is suited to the normal classroom* 

DAVENPORT: Well, though I may indeed be somewhat conservative, I cannot 
but endorse your opinion. The same might be argued jf the deplorable practice 
of submitting the hapless trainee to the inquisition of delivering a final 
class before an examiner. This is still a feature of many training programmes 
which I would otherwise regard as progressive. Obviously, it encouragea^an 
unrepresentative exhibition, but my main objection is that it suggests that 
each class is a self-contained entity, part of an end-to-end progression that 
is somehow complete in itself, whereas teaching entails much more fluid pro- 
gress. This has at least been tacitly acknowledged by the fashinonable div- 
ision of language material into teaching units, as opposed to the old rigid 
lessons which, one suspects, were formulated by consulting a grammatical 
description of the language and then dividing it into convenient bits to fit 
in with the school timetable, with little regard for pedagogical considera- 
tions. Classes should overlap and merge naturally into one another. I remem- 
ber reading in one of Palmer’s books ^ some interesting technical advice for 
undertaking this overlapping. 

FREECE: Yes, of course. How ridiculous to allow the trainee's fate to 
hang on one solitary class, and especially when so many human factors are 
invoked! Some kind of continuous evaluation over an extended period is 
clearly the only justifiable form of assessment. 

Briffht^ ^ 

^ puts forward a valid criticism on these lines similar to mine: 

For students to watch good teaching, for them to be 
exposed to the infection of excellence is necessary, 
but the effectiveness of a good demonstration is easy 
to exaggerate. Students see that it is easy and do 
not appreciate why. The art conceals the art, which 
is excellent for teaching pupils, but the art of teach- 
er-training is not to conceal it but reveal it. 



^H.E. Palmer. English Through Actions. Longmans, 1969 

16 & Bright. "The Training of Teachers of English as a Second Language 
in Africa." In: Teachers of English as a Second Language . Ed., G.E. Perren, 
Cambridge University Press, 1968. 



DAVENPORT: Teaching is indeed an art; much more of an art than a science. 
But at what point would you reveal the art hy presenting the theory behind the 
practice? 

17 

PREECE: This is a crucial question, and one which Bright 'himself refers 
to: 



...the problem of relating theory to practice is central 
to the training of teachers. It cannot, in my view, be 
solved by presenting the theory and demonstrating the prac- 
tice, but only by involving the students in the process of 
applying the theory to particular teaching situations. 

I would proceed one stage further in upholding that if we can instill the skill 
without the concomitant theory — and to a large extent this is possible — then 
the theory loses its Justification, and may even become a hindrance when there 
is limited training time. 

The centipede was happy quite 
Until a toad in fun 

Said, f, Pray, which leg goes after which?” 

That worked her mind to such a pitch 
She lay distracted in a dithc, 

Considering how to run. 

As far as teachrfe-training is concerned, theory can be justified only if it 
conduces to successful classroom practice. 

DAVENPORT: Would you also dgny rigorous theoretical work on the foreign 
trainee's English? Surely Pries 1 was near the mark when he wrote: 

It is not enough for the foreign language teacher 
to be able to speak English. To be most effective 
he should know English— its sound system, its struc- 
tural system, and its vocabulary— -from the point of 
view of a descriptive analysis in accord with modern 
linguistic science. 

PREECF;: It is easy to overestimate the command of English required by 
the E PL teacher in a foreign environment. Though admittedly praiseworthy it 
is not at all essential for him to be fully conversant with up-to-date 
grammatical descriptions of the language, nor to be able to hold his own in 
discussions on economic or political affairs, or on a variety of social 
occasions. A vocabulary of not more than 3,000 words is adequate for be- 
ginner's classes. Let us not forget that the teaching will be wu«sed ou a 
particular text, and if the teacher is merely able to impart the language 
skills on which it is based, he will at least have ftonieved a limited but 
secure foundation in the language for his pupils. Although in the ideal 
situation we should by all means ensure that the trainee is offered wider 
understanding and experience than the minimum required for teaching the 
secondary-school pupil, this broader educational aim is superfluous if he 
is not thoroughly equipped to transmit what is needed by the learners .This 
is not to deny that in the foreing training-centre serious attention should 
be paid to the trainee's English. In this respect he boasts a certain ad- 
vantage over his English-speaking counter-part, for he approaches the lan- 
guage through the learner's eyes. As I mentioned before, good teaching here 
may be reflected in his own performance later. However, in many lengthy 



1 3 

C.C. Pries. Teaching ' and Learning English as a Foreign language . Ann Arbors 
University of Michigan Press, 1964 , p. 2 of the Preface. 
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training programmes abcaad it is regrettably taken for granted that mere 
exposure to the language will augment and consolidate the learner's command 
of it. This opens the door for a spate of work on English history, culture, 
government, and so on, which is largely irrelevant. 

DAVENPORT: Irrelevant? This kind of instruction offers a solid contri- 
bution to the trainee's general education. 

PREECE: Only last week I noted the following topics proposed for in- 
clusion in a three-day in-service course for local English teachers S "Brit- 
ish and American English," "The British Education System," "The Learning 
Process and Teaching Methods," This brings us back again to the all-impor- 
tant question of priorities* * Although I would once have agreed with you on 
the value to the future English teacher of such courses, " subsequent ex- 
perience in the field has proved me wrong. In few secondary schools will 
the teacher be called upon to conduct lessons on these superfluous themes. 
They are peripheral, factual studies which should not replace continuous 
courses in a training centre, devoted solely to improving the trainee's 
skill in the language. They may be admitted as supplementary material at a 
late stage in the language learning process, though we must not allow our- 
selves to be deceived into thinking that they are effective media for 
language acquisition. 

Your quotation from Fries rests on another fallacy, too. The discip- 
line of linguistics should not be confused with the art of language teach- 
ing. A linguistic description of a language has nothing to do with teaching 
it. In many ways linguistics has usurped the unproductive grammar grind 
that once blighted language learning. The phoenix has been rejuvenated with 
a more colourful plumage. Its increasing influence on language teaching is 
not so much the fault ot the linguist himself as of those in search of a 
panacea for language learning ills. 

DAVENPORT: I take your point* But this teacher- training hugeness is 
much more complex than you would admit* Let me cite Lamendella: 

The primary goal of the language teacher is to instill 
in the student abilities in the production and comprehen- 
sion of the target language which are comparable to those 
of the native speaker. Before adequate methods of language 
pedagogy can be developed, textbook writers and teachers 
will have to have access to a theory of human language 
acquisition and an understanding of the psychological 
representation of linguistic knowledge in the mind. Any- 
thing less puts the teacher inthe position of merely 
presenting the data to the students in a hit and miss 
fashion with no principal basis to deciding what it is 
that should be taught, the order of presentation, or 
how to give adequate explanations. 



19 

* See: Alun L. W. ;*eess "Presenting the History' of the English Language to 
the TEFL Trainee" in: Ideas for the Foreign Language Teacher . Tru jillo,Peru: 
National University of Trujillo, Dept, of Languages and Linguistics, Jan. 1970. 
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John T. Lamendella. "On the Irrelevance of Transformational Grammar to 
Second Language Pedagogy." Language Learning , Vcl. XIX, Nos. 3&4. Dec. 1 969 
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PR2ECE: Obviously, ny alarm at the current blind espousal of linguistics 
has led me to overstate my case* Ifiy view is more soberly contained in what 
the same author writes immediately before and after the extract you have just 
ref.f erred to: 



• ••it is a mistake to look to transformational grammar 
or any other theory of linguistic description to provide 
the theoretical basis for either second language pedagogy 
or a iheory of language acquisition. That is, what is 
needed in the field of language teaching are not applied 
linguists *but rather applied psychologists * 

• • .Moreover, theories of linguistic description are rele- 
vant to language teaching only to the extent that they 
form part of the data which psycholinguists a wy use in con- 
structing a cognitive theory of language. It is this theory 
which may be properly utilized as the theoretical basis for 
second language pedagogy. 

We must be cautious about pinning our faith on every new and possibly 
evanescent fashion. Already the Skinnerian, behaviourist view of language 
has been shown to be one~dimensional and incomplete; it could never satis- 
factorily explain for me the process behind the learner's formation of 
completely new utterances. As Heibel points out: 

But the learner's proficiency in the target language, 
like that of the native speaker, is not just the linear, 
additive sum of all the language parts he knows. It is 
the function of his skills in using those parts to ex- 
press himself appropriately, to say what he wants to with- 
out effort > But skill in use, as I conceive of it here, 
is not a grammatical parameter, it is the speaker's ability 
to make appropriate use of his knowledge of the grammatical 
form of his language. • .ThuB his learning 1 b more exponential 
than linear. 

Empahsis tends now to have shifted fro© preoocupation with teaching, towards 
a study of learning* Current research into the child's acquisition of his 
mother-tongue might bear some fruitful results for foreign language learning, 
although there are not grounds for our being overly enthusiastic. Apart from 
the different psychological and physiological considerations involved in 
first and seoond language learning, there is no guarantee that the unique 
way the child masters the elements of his language is in fact the best way 
for him to have assimilated it. 

DAVENPORT: Veil, you have convinced me of one thing at least: of the 

uncertainty in our field that you mentioned earlier. Clearly, the via-media 
of eclecticism is our safest refuge as an interim reconciliatory measure, 
vague and impressionistic though it may be. 

PHEECE: Yes, that seems a sensible solution. only plea is that a 
strong breath of common sense might also be felt whtee it is long overdue — 
in the training of the EFL teacher. 



^ David A. Reibel. "Language Learning Analysis." IRAL. Vol. VII, No. 4. 
Nov. 1969 
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